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British Agriculture. 


(Continued from page 290.) 
By the high-farmed land of the Lothians is 


meant, at the one extremity, the low country 
between the Pentlands and the Forth—at the 
other, that which lies between the Lammer- 
moor hills and the same river. But what have 
the West Lothian farmers to boast of in the 
laad about Bathgate? or what improvements 
have they effected towards the sources of the 
Avoa? Let the Edinburgh farmer skirt the 
westera flank of the Pentlands; let him ascend 
the Water of Leith, and prolong his ride to- 
wards, Mid-Calder, and tell us what he has 
done for this part of his country. Walk inland 
from Haddington towards the Lammermoor 
hills, and inspect the East Lothian farming, 
either in the direction of the Lammer and Crib 
Laws, or south-eastward by the high-road to 
Dunse. The nakedness of the land is visible 
to the stranger here. 
Comparatively little skill is needed to reap 
large crops from rich lands, The triumph of 
skill consists in compelling the reluctant soil 
to yield to instructed industry what it naturally 
teluses to produce. The Lothian farmers have 
sunned themselves in the warm flats and on 
the undulating hill-sides of their lower coun- 
try, and they have spread themselves along 
the east coast of Scotland even to the distant 
Orkneys. This just praise is due to them, that 
they have everywhere farmed well and im- 
proved this richer land; but they have been 
slow to climb the hills, to carry their energy 
and skill to localities where they were most 
required ; and thus the largest breadth of their 
three native counties still lies in a state of 
shameful neglect. Southern agriculturalists 
are now beginning to penetrate into the more 
retired parts of Scotland—to sift more narrow- 
ly the claims of her tenantry as a whole to the 
first place among practical farmers—and they 
are already discovering that the fertile and 
well-tilled districts, through which the high- 
toads run, present too favourable a picture, by 
far, of the average condition of Scottish agri- 
culture. 


Pass on to Dunse, and from the top of the|and sours in her flats and marshes, and her 
Law, look down upon the rich plain which | moors are untouched by the drain and the sub- 
stretches away beyond the Tweed, and is| soil plough, and can scarcely tell from experi- 
bounded only by the distant Northumberland | ence how they should look under the influence 
hills. How much has thedrain yet to do, and|of lime aad abundant manure, The natives 
the sub-soil plough, and the simpler fence, and | calumniate the soil ; yet how strongly does the 
the destruction of vermin, for this beautiful| return it makes for any unusual labour and 
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country! And if, from Dunse, we pass on to 
Greenlaw, how does the eye ache as, midway 
between the two, it glances over the melancho- 
ly moors, and apparently unheeded woods, and 
sees neglected capabilities and forgotten duties 
in every furzy slope and rushy meadow. 
Such places make one almost believe that what 
is called improvement in some parts of Scot- 
land, is what in England would be called 
neglect. 

Take another start. Return again by rail 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow, and, in our more 
leisurely survey, how much land do we now 
observe upon which the step of the improver 
has never yet trod? Make a few short excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, leav- 
ing on either hand the valley of the Clyde, and 
starving crops of corn, and rushy fields, will 
suggest the reflection—‘ Surely these great 
manufacturing emporinms absorb, and mono- 
polize, and tie down to their own class of spe- 
culations, all the capital of their several neigh- 
bourhoods—all the local intelligence and enter- 
prise too |’ 

Avoiding the course of the Clyde, proceed 
to Lanark, and say if the country you pass 
through yields one-third of what it should pro- 
duce. Continue along the highway by Biggar 
or by Douglas-Mill, to Crawford and Moffat, 
and what a wilderness do you traverse! By 
Luckerby advance to Dumfries, and thence to 
Annan and Carlisle. What we see on this one 
day’s journey would alone satisfy us of how 
much greater things the agriculture of Scot- 
land is still capable. How many zealous lives 
will be spent before all that even existing skill 
can do, both for the higher district through 
which we have passed, and for the lower coun- 


skill speak for its willing capabilities, if the 
cultivator faithfully performed his part. 

Lincoln has much merit ; but she has more 
still todo. Her stock-feeding will be improv- 
'ed—her manuring will be cheapened and bet- 
tered—the drain will yet traverse the country 
where its use has hitherto been unthought of ; 
and both in Lincoln and in Norfolk, a deeper 
ploughing will hereafter, we think, be benefi- 
cially introduced. 

In Northampton, Gloucester, and Somerset, 
the lias clays are all, with isolated exceptions, 
still to drain; the same is true of the Oxford 
clays of Oxford, Berks, and other counties ; 
and of the Weald clays of Sussex and Kent. 
We might speak of the much neglected hus- 
bandry of Lancashire—of the comparative in- 
fancy still of boneing in Cheshire—of the 
gaulting yet to be profitably performed in Hunt- 
ingdon and lower Lincoln—of the shallow 
draining of Essex, which does not admit of the 
use of the subsoil plough—of the limited exten- 
sion of the turnip culture in Sussex—of the 
shallow ploughing so justly praised and prac- 
tised in the moorlands of Berkshire and Glou- 
cester—of the undeveloped and as yet little 





}understood capabilities of the chalk soils of 


Surrey and other southern counties; and of 
the youthful state of rural industry in the De- 
vonian and Cornish peninsula. But our limit- 
ed space commands us to stop. We have 
seen enough to satisfy us, that the British soil 
affords to British agriculture ample scope still 
for zealous and prolonged exertion, and 4 
promise of reward sufficient to stimulate the 
labours of the improver for many years to 
come. 

Afier all, indeed, that we have warmly and 


try including the mossy flats of Dumfries, has| sincerely said of the improvements in visible 


been successfully accomplished ! 


progress throughout the whole Island, and of 


In Northumberland, if we cross the country | the desire of improving further which we have 


from Wooler to Morpeth, what an extent of 
improveable moor asks to be reclaimed—of 


| poor grass to be nourished—of stiff clay to be 


subdued! What sorrowful tales the crops tell 
us as weapproach Newcastle! How spiritless 
and depressed does all the land look which 
accompanies the railway from Newcastle to 
York! Is it the alleged overshadowing influ- 


|so often perceived, it is at once painful and 
hopeful to add—that, in those districts in which 
| progress is most visible, large tracts of land 
| are to be seen in which everything is standing 
still; and that a comparatively small breadth 


only of the surface of Great Britain has yet 


jattained that maximum state of productiveness, 
to which the highest practical skill of the time 


ence of Clerical supremacy, or the supposed | is capable of economically bringing it. 


readier road to wealth through its mines of 


The fact is painful, because it arises out of 


coal, that has rendered Durham an opprobrium | the circumstance that so few of those interest- 
to English agriculture? The latter influence | ed in the fee-simple of the land are zealous and 
is unknown, the former only in a less degree, | active to better their own condition by better- 
in Yorkshire; and yet the water stagnates| ing that of the soil ; and that so many of them, 
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either ignorant or heedless of the means of im- | 
provement within their reach, rest in drowsy 
inaction, and are careless of the demands of 
the time. It is hopeful, because, if improve- 
ment can only be generally accelerated, there 
is no reason to fear any avefage deficiency of 
food, for the wants of an increasing people, for 
several generations to come. 

But what facilities now exist, in either end 
of the Island, for the future and more rapid 
development of these dormant capabilities? 
What hindrances stand in the way, by which | 
this progress is likely to be retarded !—To 
this part of our subject we are at present con- 
strained to give a much more brief attention 
than its national importance demands. 

I. In regard to the facilities—several cir- 
cumstances may be mentioned which promise 
to aid the future progress of rural industry in 
both ends of the Island. Among these the 
progress of railroads demands a prominent 
place. What a new road does in a hitherto 
unimproved district, a railway to a certain ex- 
tent will do in a more advanced state of agri- 
cultural industry. When the Wolds of York 
and Lincoln were brought into arable culture, 
it was by means of light and portable sub- 


the lime, guano, and corn, by the common 
road, would be as follows :— 


30 tons of lime at 8s., - - £12 
5 tons of guano, - + - - 2 
50 tonsofcorn, - - - - 20 


£34 


The railway will convey the whole for one- 
third of the cost ; but suppose the saving to be | 
only £20, it would be equal to 4s. per annum 
on every imperial acre in the whole farm. 

The Kirriemuir country in Forfarshire, and 
the Dunse district in Berwick, are at present in 
very nearly the precise conditions above sup- 
posed ; and those who know the actual state of 
large portions of the land in those districts, 
will understand how important an item, in the 
whole yearly value, a saving even of two shil- 
| lings an acre would be. 

From this latter county of Berwick we might 
have taken a more extreme case. To a large 
portion of the tract of country between Green- 
law and Dunse, lime is brought a distance of 
thirty miles, while the corn is sent nearly as far 
to the market at Dalkeith. The lime which 
costs 4s. 6d. at the kiln, when laid down about 
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stances, such as bones and oil-cake ; the trans- 


Mellerstane costs 103s, 6d. A railway lately | 


port of which from great distances, or from | projected to pass through that country proposed 
low levels, was easy, and attended by little|to lay down the lime at the same place at onemt 
comparative cost. Improve the roads to such | half the latter price ; what a boon would that 
a degree that heavy materials can be convey- | have been to the local farmer and to the im- 
ed from great distances at little cost, and we | Proving proprietor! To improve an acre of 


do for those necessary aids of culture which|!and in that locality costs £9—the drainage 


are of great weight, and for which no light 
substitute can be obtained, what the discovery 
of light manures did for the special manuring 
of the soil. Lime is a necessary of agricultu- 
ral life, so to speak. We can neither lighten, 
nor find a less bulky substitute for it; but 
quicken and cheapen the transport, and we do 
in effect the same thing. So the farmer’s pro- 
duce, his corn and hay, cannot be lessoned in 
bulk or weight; but the railway will bring 
them, both sooner in time and cheaper in cost, 
to an available market. ‘The tenantry of hith- 
erto retired districts will be converted by the 
extension of railway communication into sub- 
urban farmers. Prices will be reduced in the 
larger towns; but being equalized throughout 
the country, the value of land will rise in the 
more remote places, and the profits of the far- 
mer be increased. 

But generalities of this kind do not strike the 
mind so much as special cases. Take an 
agricultural district sixteen miles from lime, 
and as far from the sea-port at which its produce 
is sold and shipped, and its foreign manures 
are imported: and let a railway join the dis- 
trict to its market and its lime-kilns, and what 
will be the money effect upon an arable farm 
of 100 imperial acres, farmed on the four- 
course shift, in respect of lime, and guano, or 
bones, and the transport of the corn market ? 
Suppose the land to be already in good condi- 
tion, every acre requires at the rate of about 
six cwt. of lime each year, to keep it in condi- 
tion. It will require also one cwt. of guano 
per acre, or from one to two cwt. of bones, and 
it will send to market half a ton of corn per 
acre, or fifty tons from the whole farm. At 


five, and the liming four. Reduce the cost of 
liming one-half, and you not only make the 
proprietor’s capital go further, but you render 
land improvable with a profit, which otherwise 
might not give a sufficient return for the ne- 
cessary outlay. It is of great moment to 
cheapen the cost of drainage, but it is of great- 
er still to lessen the cost of lime. Drainage, 
if well done, is done once for all, but new addi- 
tions of lime require to be made at frequently 
recurring intervals. 

If we add to the things above noticed, the 
saving in the transport of coals for domestic 
use, or for the tile-kiln, or in the carriage of 
tiles themselves—the time, and actual beef and 
mutton saved in sending live-stock to market 
—the increased value they give to new milk 
and fresh butter at distances even of thirty or 
forty miles from large towns—the outlet and 
market they provide for the thinnings of planta- 
tions, as well as for the grown wood for sleep- 
ers—and other similar items,— the money be- 
nefit of railways to the agricultural interest on 
the whole will amount to a much larger sum 
than we should at first suppose. We offer it 
only as a rude approximation ; but our impres- 
sion is, that highly farmed land in inland dis- 
tricts, not less than ten miles from market and 


The Lost History of the World. 
(Concluded from page 291.) 


About six hours from Mosul, eighteen miles 
lower down the river, there is a place which 
bears the traditionary name of Nimroud—a vil- 
lage closely bordering on the ruins of an an. 
cient city. This city, according to Ritter, who 
follows Mr. Rich, is the Larissa mentioned in 
the Anabasis of Xenophon as a deserted city 
with a high pyramid of stone. Our discover. 
ers, as we understand, aspire to still higher 
antiquity. In the Le-rissa of the Greeks they 
would read the Resen of the book of Genesis, 
built by the Assyrians—‘and Resen between 
Nineveh and Caleh; the same is a great city.’ 
But when we learn more fully what there is at 
Nimroud, we may conjecture with better hope 
of success what has been. Nimroud occupies 
a large circuit, ten times that of Khorsabad, of 
artificial mounds: the largest of these, no 
doubt the tope or pyramid of Xenophon, is 
about 1800 feet in length, 900 in breadth, and 
60 or 70 in height. On this mound Mr. Lay. 
ard made his first attack. On digging down 
into the rubbish, chambers of white marble, 
covered with cuneiform inscriptions, came to 
light, but at first with no sculptures— fragments, 


| however, in the rubbish seemed to promise that 


at length the sculptures would make their ap- 
pearance. That the mound had once been a 
magnificent palace appeared manifest, and no 
less than that it had been destroyed by means 
of fire, either by an enemy or by some other 
Sardanapalus. 

A great part of the marble first discovered 
had been calcined, or reduced to lime, and the 
earth was mixed with immense quantities of 
charcoal. But richer treasures awaited Mr. 
Layard. The first sculpture, we believe, was 
a gigantic bull, fourteen or fifteen feet high, 
unfortunately without his head. We presume 
that it is another bull which Mr. Layard de- 
scribes as the first of his grand discoveries :— 

‘ The human head of a magnificent winged 
bull, which is just now above the ground, to 
the utter amazement of the Arabs, who flock 
in crowds to gaze on it, and have made up 
their minds that it is old Nimrod himself ap- 
pearing from the infernal regions. . . . - 
The head alone is five feet high, so you may 
form some idea of the size of the body, and the 
whole cut out of one block of marble.’ 

Then came two large winged lions, with 
human heads, eleven feet and a half long and 
eleven feet high. These Mr. Layard describes 
js very extraordinary specimens of Assyrian 
art. The bas-reliefs then began to appear, 
two of which were hunting-pieces and battle. 
scenes—the dimensions seven and a half feet 
\long by three feet. Of these the finest, in 
point of design and execution, is a lion-hunt. 


from lime, will be benefited to the extent of | The king is in a chariot drawn by three horses 


one shilling per acre, for each of the next ten 
or twenty miles of railway, by which it is con- 
nected with these two important ministers to 
its prosperity. 
(To be continued.) 
———S——— 

Self-denial is the most exalted pleasure ; and 

the conquest of evil habits the most glorious 


the cost of 6d. a ton per mile, the transport of | triumph. 


in full gallop, and guided by acharioteer. The 
king is discharging an arrow at a lion, which 
is springing upon the chariot ; a second lion, 
wounded by several arrows, is lying under the 
horses’ feet. Another relief represents the 
king in a chariot hunting wild bulls. It is i 
ferior in spirit and life to the first. The battle 


pieces represent the king and his warriors in 
their chariots with three horses; some of the 
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horses prancing, others at full speed. T'woof tions. We hear, indeed, only of names, so | things within; and no doubt with bounding 
the chariots carry standards, with figures not that we are yet ignorant how far he may have | heart, and in a timid modest form of applica- 


unlike coats of arms upon them, 


In another solved the great problem of the language. | tion, uttered with that clear and gentle voice, 


is a movable tower on wheels with a battering- According to the writer in the ‘ Malta Times,’ | the sweet tones of which are yet well remem- 
ram, pushed up to the walls of a castle; the the Khorsabad inscriptions are in this character, | bered, solicited permission to see the cruel 
castle is defended by warriors in various atti- and probably, therefore, in the language of the | parent. There was some difficulty—there is 


tudes ; among the assailants is the king. 


In‘second columns at Van, and at Bisutun. 
another the king is receiving the captives. In Should this be the case, if the ruins are Assy- 


| 


| 
| 


always ‘a lion in the way’ of doing good— 


and she was not at first permitted to enter. 


another he is triumphant ; surrounded by mu- | rian, the language can hardly be properly Me- | To a wavering mind, such a check would have 
sicians, with his eunuchs and warriors, he is dian, and what is supposed to be Median is a 


pouring a libation over a dead lion, 


In one form of Assyrian. 


apartment is a procession of mountebanks, or have been of the Babylonian bricks, of which 


something of the kind; one man, seven feet his residence at Bagdad has given him, no 
seven inches high, has two monkeys, one doubt, great command. 


According to his in- 


Major Rawlinson’s studies | 


appeared of evil omen ; but Sarah Martin was 
too well assured of her own purposes and pow- 
ers to hesitate. 
| was admitted. 


Upon a second application she 


There has been published an interesting ac- 


standing on his shoulder, the other walking on terpretation, the inscriptions, which vary but | count of Mrs. Fry’s first entry into the female 
his hind-legs. ‘They are capital,’ writes Mr. little, ascribe the foundation of Babylon to Ne-| ward of Newgate. Locked up with viragos, 
Mayard. Some of these, which could be more buchadnezzar, son of Nabonassar : thus agree- | amongst whom the turnkeys had warned her 
safely and easily removed, are, we rejoice to ing with the book of Daniel, iv. 30. Mr. 


say, on their way to England. In a letter 
dated July 27, Mr. Layard announces that he 


Layard also states that both Major Rawlinson 
and himself agree in finding names of the first 


has opened ten chambers, and that as he ad-| Assyrian dynasty in the inscriptions of the 
vances the sculptures are becoming finer and ‘earlier buildings of Nimroud, and the name of 


more perfect. Besides these sculptures, Mr. 
Layard has turned up in his researches on the 
Mount and in other parts almost a Pompeian 
collection of smaller curiosities, lamps, daggers, 
idols, copper ornaments, ivory figures, and 


a king of the second in those of Khorsabad.” 





Life of Sarah Martin. 
From the Fourth month number of the Ed- 


sepulchral vases. There are quantities of|inburgh Review, the following interesting par- 
painted bricks, in one place a whole floor, of|ticulars are extracted. 


which the colours, especially the greens and 
yellows, are still fresh and brilliant. Besides 


In August, 1819, a woman was committed 


these are specimens of armour, and among |to the jail of Yarmouth in England, for a most 


them a pointed helmet, like those represented | unnatural crime. 


in the sculpture. There were also sixteen 
small bronze lions, quite perfect and extremely 
well executed, found all together under a great 
bull, which had fallen down. But the crown- 
ing discoveries of all, announced in a letter 
dated December 28, 1846, we must describe 
in the words of Mr. Layard :— 

‘ During the last month the discoveries have 
been of the highest interest. I have now two 
palaces of different epochs ; one contemporary 
with the building at Khorsabad, the other prior 
to it. Marbles from the latter have been used 
in the construction of the former, and some- 
times even resculptured on the back. * * * 
I have already thirteen pairs of the gigantic 
winged human-headed lions and bulls. But 
the most remarkable discovery is, perhaps, 
that of a black obelisk, about seven feet high, 
which I believe to be one of the most interest- 
ing and unique monuments of antiquity known. 
Upon it are twenty bas-reliefs, and a very long 
inscription containing many names of persons 
and places. It was probably erected to cele- 
brate the conquest of some country—India or 
a part of Africa; for with the prisoner who is 
brought before the king, there are animals 
which can alone belong to those regions. We 
have the elephant, the rhinoceros, the lion, the 
Bactrian or two-humped camel, several kinds 
of apes and monkeys, the stag, the wild bull, 
the ibex, horse, &c. There are numerous 
figures bearing various objects, probably the 
productions of the country subdued. There 
are in all about eighty figures, all in the finest 
preservation and capitally drawn.’ 

To return to the Inscriptions. We rejoice 
to find by the last advices that Major Rawlin- 
£0n considers himself to have made great pro- 
gress in deciphering the Babylonian inscrip- 


| 


She was a mother who had 
‘forgotten her sucking child.’ She had not 
‘had compassion upon the son of her womb,’ 
but had cruelly beaten and ill-used it. The 
consideration of her offence was calculated to 
produce a great effect upon a female mind; 
and there was one person in the neighbourhood 
of Yarmouth who was most deeply moved by 
it. She was a poor dress-maker ; a little wo- 
man of gentle, quiet manners, possessing no 
beauty of person, nor, as it seemed, any pecu- 
liar endowment of mind. She was then just 
eight-and-twenty years of age, and had, for 
thirteen years past, earned her livelihood by 
going out to the houses of various families in 
the town as a day-labourer in her business of 
dress-making. Her residence was at Caister, 
a village three miles from Yarmouth, where 
she lived with an aged grandmother, and 
whence she walked to Yarmouth and back 
again in the prosecution of her daily toil. 
This poor girl had long mourned over the con- 
dition of the inmates of the jail. Even as long 
back as in 1810, ‘whilst frequently passing 
the jail, she says, ‘I felt a strong desire to 
obtain admission to the prisoners to read the 
Scriptures to them ; for | thought much of their 
condition, and of their sin before God.’ The 
case of the unnatural mother stimulated her to 
make the attempt, but ‘1 did not,’ she says, 
‘make known my purpose of seeking admis- 
sion to the jail until the object was attained, 
even to my beloved grandmother ; so sensitive 
was my fear lest any obstacle should thereby 
arise in my way, and the project seem a vis- 
ionary one. God led me, and I consulted 
none but him.’—(Life, p. 12.) She ascer- 
tained the culprit’s name, and went to the jail. 
She passed.into the dark porch which over- 
hung the entrance, fit emblem of the state of 


that her purse, her watch, and even her life, 
would be in danger, ‘ she addressed them with 
dignity, power, and gentleness,’ and soon awed 
them into compliance with a code of regulations 
which there was a committee of ladies ready 
to aid her in carrying into execution. All this 
was very admirable, and in its results has been 
most beneficial. But Mrs. Fry was a woman 
of education, and had something of the digni- 
fied bearing of a person accustomed to move 
in the higher walks of life; she was also a 
practised speaker in the meetings of the religi- 
ous community of which she was a member, 
and was supported by influential and well-tu- 
tored assistants. Sarah Martin’s position was 
the reverse of this in every respect. ‘ My fa- 
ther,’ she says, ‘ was a village tradesman. I 
was born in June, 1791 ; an only child, depriv- 
ed of my parents at an early age, and brought 
up under the care of a widowed grandmother,’ 
a poor woman of the name of Bonnett, and by 
trade a glover, at Caister. Sarah Martin’s 
education was merely such as could be obtain- 
ed at a village school ; all her real information 
was acquired by self-tuition in after-life. At 
fourteen she passed a year in learning the bu- 
siness by which she was to earn her bread, 
and, after that time, being a superior work- 
woman, was constantly employed. She had 
no other preparation for becoming a jail-visitor 
than could be acquired from teaching a class 
in a Sunday-school, or from occasionally read- 
ing the Scriptures in the sick-ward in the work- 
house. Without in any degree undervaluing, 
but, on the contrary, highly applauding the 
labours of Mrs. Fry, we think there was some- 
thing far more simple, and far more nearly 
heroical, in the conduct of her humbler sister. 
Of Mrs. Fry’s adventitious advantages Sarah 
Martin had none ; but she had drunk deep into 
the spirit of that book, ‘ which ever tells,’ she 
says, ‘of mercy,’ and in the strength of that 
spirit she proceeded, without confidant or com- 
panion, to convey comfort to those wretched 
outcasts. 

The manner of her reception in the jail is 
told by herself with admirable simplicity. The 
unnatural mother stood before her. She ‘ was 
surprised at the sight of a stranger.” ‘ When 
I told her,’ says Sarah Martin, ‘ the motive of 
my visit, her guilt, her need of God’s mercy, 
&c., she burst into tears, and thanked me!’ 
Those tears and thanks shaped the whole course 
of Sarah Martin’s subsequent life. If she had 
been rudely repelled, even her fortitude might 
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have given way. But the messenger of mercy | or even patchwork, with a view of shutting 
is ever welcome to those who feel their guilt,| out idleness and making themselves useful. 








The male prisoners only were assembled ; a 
female, resident in the town, officiated; her 


and the more guilty the more welcome, if the| On one occasion I showed to the prisoners an | voice was exceedingly melodious, her delivery 


glad tidings be but kindly proclaimed. ‘1 etching of the Chess-Player, by Retzsch, which | 
read to her, she adds, ‘ the twenty-third chap-|two men, one a shoemaker and the other a| 
ter of St. Luke ;’—the story of the malefactor, | bricklayer, desired much to copy ; they were 
who, although suffering justly by man’s judg-| allowed to do so, and being furnished with 
ment, found mercy from the Saviour. pencil, pen, paper, &c., they succeeded remark- 
Her reception at once proved the necessity |ably well. ‘I'he Chess-Player presented a | 
for such a missionary, and her own personal| pointed and striking lesson, which could well | 
fitness for the task ; and her visit was repeated | be applied to any kind of gaming, and was, on 
again and again, during such short intervals) this account, suitable to my pupils, who had 
of leisure as she could spare from her daily | generally descended from the love of marbles 
labours. At first she contented herself with | and pitch-halfpenny in children, to cards, dice, 
merely reading to the prisoners ; but familiari-| &c., in men. The business of copying it had 
ty with their wants and with her own powers | the advantage of requiring all thought and at- 
soon enlarged the sphere of her tuition, and she| tention at the time. The attention of other 
began to instruct them in reading aad writing. | prisoners was attracted to it, and for a year or 
This extension of her labour interfered with | two afterwards many continued to copy it.’ 
her ordinary occupations. It became neces-| After another interval she proceeded to the 
sary to sacrifice a portion of her time, and| formation of a fund which she applied to the 
consequently of her means, to these new du-| furnishing of work for prisoners upon their 
ties. She did not hesitate. ‘1 thought it| discharge ; ‘affording me,’ she adds, ‘the ad- 
right,’ she says, ‘to give up a day in a week | vantage of observing their conduct at the same 
from dressmaking. . . . to serve the prisoners. | time.’ 
This regularly given, with many an additional} She had thus in the course of a few years— 
one, was not felt aya pecuniary loss, but was| during which her mind had gradually expand- 
ever followed with abundant satisfaction, for|ed to the requirements of the subject before 
the blessing of God was upon me.’ her—provided for all the most important ob- 
Her next object was to secure the obser-| jects of prison discipline; moral and intellec- 
vance of Sunday, and, after long urging and | tual tuition, occupation during imprisonment, 
recommendation, she prevailed upon the pri-|and employment after discharge. Whilst 
soners to ‘form a Sunday service, by one| great and good men, at a distance, unknown 
reading to the rest ; but aware,’ she| to her, were inquiring and disputing as to the 
continues, ‘of the instability of a practice in| way and the order in which these very results 
itself good, without any corresponding princi-| were to be attained—inquiries and disputes 
ple of preservation, and thinking that my pre-| which have not yet come to an end—here was 
sence might exert a beneficial tendency, | join-| a poor woman who was actually herself person- 
ed their Sunday worship as a regular hearer.’ | ally accomplishing them all! It matters not 
After three years’ perseverance in this ‘ hap-| whether all her measures were the very wisest 
py and quiet course,’ she made her next ad-|that could have been imagined. She had to 
vance, which was to introduce employment,| contend with many difficulties that are now 
first for the women prisoners, and afterwards | unknown ; prison discipline was then in its in- 
for the men. In 1823, ‘one gentleman,’ she| fancy; everything she did was conceived in 
says, ‘ presented me with ten shillings, and an-| the best spirit; and, considering the time, and 
other, in the same week, with a pound, for|the means at her command, could scarcely 
prison charity. It then occurred to me that it} have been improved. 
would be well to expend it in material for baby} The full extent to which she was personally 
clothes ; and having borrowed patterns, cut out | engaged in carrying out these objects, has yet 
the articles, fixed prices of payment for mak-|to be explained. The Sunday service in the 
ing them, and ascertained the cost of a set,| jail was adopted, as we have seen, upon her 
that they might be disposed of at a certain| recommendation, and she joined the prisoners, 
price, the plan was carried into effect. The|as a fellow worshipper, on Sunday morning. 
prisoners also made shirts, coats, &c. .| Their evening service, which was to be read 
By means of this plan, many young women | in her absence, was soon abandoned ; but, find- 
who were not able to sew, learned this art, and,| ing that to be the case, she attended on that 
jn satisfactory instances, had a little money to| part of the day also, and the service then re- 
take at the end of the term of imprisonment.|sumed. ‘After several changes of readers, 
‘ The fund of £1 10s. for this pur-| the office,’ she says, ‘devolved on me. That 
pose, as a foundation and perpetual stock (for| happy privilege thus graciously opened to me, 
whilst desiring its preservation, I did not re-| and embraced from necessity and in much fear, 
quire its increase), soon rose to seven guineas, | was acceptable to the prisoners, for God made 
and since its establishment, above £408 worth| it so; and also an unspeakable advantage and 
of various articles have been sold for charity.’| comfort to myself.’—(Life, p. 13.) These 
The men were thus employed :— modest sentences convey but a very faint no- 
‘ They made straw hats, and, at a later pe-| tion of the nature of these singular services. 
riod, bone spoons and seals ; others made men’s | Fortunately, in a report of Captain Williams, 
and boys’ caps, cut in eight quarters—the ma-| one of the inspectors of prisons, we have a far 
terial, old cloth or moreen, or whatever my|more adequate account of the matter. It 
friends could find up to give me for them. In| stands thus :— 
some instances, young men, and more frequent-| ‘Sunday, November 29, 1835.—Attended 
ly boys, have learned to sew grey coiton shirts, | divine service in the morning at the prison. 
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emphatic, and her enunciation extremely dis- 
tinct. ‘The service was the liturgy of the 
Church of England ; two psalms were sung by 
the whole of the prisoners, and extremely well 
—much better than I have frequently heard in 
our best appointed churches. A written dis- 
course, of her own composition, was read by 
her ; it was of a purely moral tendency, involv- 
ing no doctrinal points, and admirably suited to 
the hearers. During the performance of the 
service, the prisoners paid the profoundest at- 
tention, and the most marked respect, and, as 
far as it is possible to judge, appeared to take 
a devout interest. Evening service was read 
by her afterwards to the female prisoners.’— 
(Second Report of the Inspector of Prisona, 
1836, p. 69.) 

Sarah Martin is here brought before us in a 
new character. Hitherto we have seen her 
pursuing, energetically and successfully, cer- 
tain definite practical ends of plain and obvious 
utility. She now claims our attention as a 
moral teacher. From the commencement of 
her Sunday labours, which began probably in 
1820, or shortly afterwards, up to 18382, she 
read printed sermons ; from that time to 1837, 
she wrote her own sermons ; from 1837 to the 
termination of her labours in 1843, ‘I was en- 
abled,’ she says, ‘by the help of God, to ad- 
dress the prisoners without writing beforehand, 
simply from the Holy Scriptures,’—( Life, p. 
13.) We were curious to know what kind of 
addresses a person so intimately acquainted 
with the habits and feelings of criminals would 
think it right to deliver to such an audience, 
and have been kindly permitted to peruse her 
unpublished notes of various sermons delivered 
by her in the year 1835. They have cer- 
tainly surprised us. 

(To be concluded.) 
oman 
For ‘*The Friend.” 
“THY WILL BE DONE!" 

“Thy will be done!”—Though short and few, 

These little words have power, 
When breathed from hearts sincere and true, 

To gild life’s darkest hour !— 
To gild life’s darkest hour, and cheer, 

The heart oppressed with wo, 


To smooth each rugged pathway here, 
And brighten all below. 


“Thy will be done!”—These words alone, 
Breathed forth in heartfelt prayer, 

May rise before the eternal Throne, 
And find acceptance there !— 

And find acceptance there more sure, 
Than learned words of skill, 

Which fall as worthless all and poor, 
If unsubdued the will. 


“Thy will be done!” "Tis homage deep, 
When mortal heart and tongue, 

Can truly raise this note of praise, 
By highest seraph sung !— 

By highest seraph sung above, 
Whose joys all flow from this— 

Thy will !—the perfect law of love, 
Makes heaven a world of bliss. 


—<=-— 
Other’s good turns be sure to tell, 
But nothing say, when thou thyself dost well. 


——_— 
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“For “The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 





(Continued from page 293.) 


On the 24th of Eleventh month, the Meeting | 
for Sufferings of Philadelphia addressed an 
epistle to that held in New York, representing | 
the Yearly Meeting which continued to be held | 
on Long Island, sometimes at Flushing and} 
sometimes at Westbury. The epistle com- | 
mences with acknowledging receiving a request | 
from the Meeting for Sufferings at New York, | 
for a list of Friends’ books published in Phila- | 
delphia. It adds:— 

“It will afford ug satisfaction to hear of an 


people in former times of difficulty, a fervent| 
concern prevailed for the preservation of the| 
professors of the Truth, from being betrayed | 
and leavened by that restless spirit, which is} ‘The dispensations of Infinite Wisdom very 
now prevalent. Friends in this city have since much resemble each other in different ages, 
found it necessary to meet together frequently | although, under affliction, men are apt to think 
to strengthen and confirm each other in this theirs is the most severe and attended with the 
concern, some good effects of which have ap-| greatest danger. When on a visit to the 
peared, and many, we believe, have been in-|churches in this country in 1755, C. Phillips 
duced thereby to decline from attending the! wrote, “ About this time | was under a very 
public meetings, which have been appointed | heavy exercise of spirit, being environed with 
for the enforcing measures entered into on | darkness, and made to stand as in the state of 
principles repugnant to the Spirit we profess to| such as despise religion, and call in question 
be led by. It will afford us real satisfaction to | Divine justice and mercy. Under this painful 
hear the like care and concern has engaged | baptism | continued many days, whereby all 
you to use your endeavours to the same good |the blessings of Providence were embittered, 
purpose. ‘That it may be evident that we are|and my life seemed a burthen : yet sometimes 
in faith and patience relying and confiding in | a glimpse of light would dart through the cloud, 
that Almighty Power, by which our predeces- | and [ conceived a hope of deliverance thereby, 
sors were raised to be a people in times of| and that this dispensation was allotted renew- 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Faint, yet Pursuing. 


increasing concern to spread the knowledge of| great commotion, and through deep sufferings 
the principles of Truth, by furnishing Friends | were brought to the enjoyment of religious and 
and other religious inquirers with suitable} civil liberty, in a way and manner contrary to 
books, more especially in the remote settle-| human policy and contrivance. As we have 
ments where there are few opportunities of in-| entered into and have enjoyed the fruits of 


strumentally receiving religious instruction. 
With this view our late Yearly Meeting direct- 
ed the publishing a new edition of the Apology 
written by our Friend Robert Barclay ; being 
desirous that Friends should generally have 
this valuable book in their families. As we 
are in expectation that a large number will be 
wanted, we have engaged a Friend to print 
them at a low rate, and shall be pleased to 
hear that Friends in your province desire to be 
supplied with them. The price to the subscri- 
bers is to be 6s. 6d. our currency for each 
book. They are to be in type, paper, and 
every other respect equal to the last London 
edition, only that they must be bound in sheep, 
as suitable calf skins will be too dear. 

“ We have been sometim2 past thoughtful 
of giving you a renewed testimony of our bro- 
therly regard and sympathy in these perilous 
times,—and are now engaged to salute you 
with fervent desires that as the difficulties at- 
tending the faithful discharge of our duty, in 
maintaining our Christian peaceable testimony, 
minister frequent occasions of deep and awful 
concern, we may be united in an humble en- 


their labours, we sincerely desire we may be 


edly to minister to some in this state, as well 
as to sympathize with the afflicted and tempted. 
It appeared to me remarkable, that although I 
was exercised when out of meetings, both by 
day and by night, and perhaps for a consider. 
able part of the time | was in them, yet was I 





careful to retain a thankful remembrance there- | not entirely disabled for service; the cloud 
of, dwelling under the humbling sense of our| would break as in an instant, and | had just 
own insufficiency, and the daily need we have | light and strength afforded to see and discharge 
of superior strength, to labour successfully in| my duty ; and after a while it would close up 


the cause of Truth and righteousness.” 

An epistle in reply from New York Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, dated the 21st of Twelfth 
month, says, they concurred “in the expedi- 
ency ofa diligent watchfulness over one an- 
other, and particularly over those who may 
likely be drawn in to take an active part in 
these times of commotion and peril. ‘To such 
the care of this meeting is extended, and en- 
deavours used to convince those whose names 


again as before. My soul hath abundant 
cause to bless the name of my God, in this and 
such like painful seasons, which | desire to re- 
tain in lasting remembrance. For had it not 
been for the support of his powerful, merciful 
hand, I had been as one who goes down into 
the pit; being as it were entered, in thought, 
into the dark avenues which lead to destruc- 
tion ; yet faintly, as | thought, adhering to that 
faith which was once delivered to the saints. 


appear on public committees, of the danger of | These are the seasons of the “ trial of our faith, 


being active in the prosecution of measures in- 
consistent with our peaceable principles.” The 
epistle mentions their satisfaction with the 
printing of Barclay’s Apology, and that they 
had sent the subscription papers to subordinate 
meetings, but as they had no Yearly Meeting 
stock, they could not purchase any for distri- 
bution. 

Friends in Philadelphia being brought under 


ement of mind to become rightly qualified | concern on behalf of those members who were 
to fulfil the trust committed to us, as faithful! in the legislature when the resolutions of Con- | of great besetments, that fell to my lot in the 


watchmen. And to exercise such care as 
may, from time to time be necessary, in cau- 
tioning and advising those who are weak and 
unstable in these seasons of probation. We 
believe a steady attention to, and consideration 
of, the religious principles we profess, will tend 
to establish, strengthen and settle us on that 
foundation which is immovable, May we 
therefore more and more labour to impress on 
the minds of our youth the great benefit of a 
real acquaintance therewith, and by our con- 
versation and conduct manifest to them our 
care to keep in that unity which is the bond of 
true peace; carefully guarding against the 
snares and temptations frequently presented by 
the adversary of our prosperity and welfare. 

“ The general epistle from our Yearly Meet- 
ing has been lately sent you. The minds of 
Friends being united in a thankful commemo- 


gress were approved, the Meeting for Suffer- 


which is more precious than that of gold 
which perisheth.” 

Daniel Stanton was a highly esteemed min- 
ister of the Gospel of Christ, and much looked 
up to as a father in the Truth, yet he had to 
pass through seasons of great stripping and 
besetment, as all the true Israel of God ever 
have had. While in England on one occasion 
| he says, “I travelled in great affliction of 
| body, and much conflict of spirit, on account 


course of my travels, and the work and war- 


ings appointed a committee to inform them of| fare that I honestly laboured in, having left all 


the trouble and sorrow they had brought on 
their brethren who were concerned to main- 


that was near and dear to me as a creature, 
on account of the blessed Truth. That had 


tain the original principles and testimonies of| not the all-powerful Aid helped me, to look to 


the Society. This committee had opportunities 


Him in whom is everlasting strength, I had 


with some of those who had given the cause of | fainted; but dominion and praise to Him for- 


uneasiness. They had little difficulty in show- 
ing them that several of the resolves and con- 
clusions of the Congress were very contrary 
to our Christian profession and principles. 


ever, his strength was made perfect in my 
great weakness! And in these meetings, [ 
was enabled to bear a testimony to his almigh- 
ty Name, although out of meetings greatly 


Benefit was thought by the committee to have | beset ; yet keeping my confidence in God, he 
resulted from its labours, yet some of those | was pleased in his great mercy, to cast up a 
visited had “too little regard to our peaceable | way for my help and deliverance.” 


testimony, and little sensible of the ground of 


Friends’ concern.” 
(To be continued.) 


ee 


The church is now stripped in many places, 
of fathers and mothers, and while heavy bur- 
dens and many reproaches are to be borne, 
those on whom they fall are few in number. 


Economy is no disgrace: it is better to live | Instead of experienced elders to hold up the 


ration of Divine favour manifested to us as a|on a little, than to outlive a great deal. 


hands of the faithful, and comfort their often 
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tribulated spirits, many are ready to charge 
them with being the cause of difficulty, by their 
unwavering adherence to the truth, which their 


fathers advocated. But no one ever lost| 
ground by their faithfulness, let their saint 
tions and their temptations be what they may. 
The same almighty arm which has shielded, 
and supported the true seed in all ages, has 
been their defence, carried through, and finally 
given them the victory. ‘“Ifthine eye be single | 
thy whole body shall be full of light, as when | 
the bright shining of a candle doth give thee 
light.” 
:——. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
First-day Morning Worshippers. 


Not a few who attend religious meetings in 
the morning, allow themselves to be easily kept 
away in the after part of the day, and in the 
middle of the week. Indulgence in the after- 
noon, particularly in warm weather, easily 
overcomes resolutions which they may have 
formed, or convictions they have felt, in rela- 
tion to the necessity of greater diligence in this 
religious duty. -Cloudy weather, a slight rain, 
or a little pleasant recreation, is willingly ac- 
cepted by some, as sufficient excuse to stay at 
home. Inthe mean time an indolent or world- 
ly spirit is gaining an ascendancy ; and as the 
evil prevails, love to God waxes cold, and the 
work of salvation is neglected. Besides the 
injury which this course brings upon the care- 
less and the lukewarm, those who keep under 
a proper daily exercise, are discouraged in see- 
ing the empty benches, and feeling the loss 
which both sustain by the absence of part of 
the members. In some places it may be said, 
the ways of Zion mourn, so few come up to 
her solemn feasts. 
1827, many meetings have been small, even | 
when all the members are met together—but | 
when several heads of families in such reduced | 
meetings, are occupied with their farms, or) 
their merchandize, instead of regularly pre-| 
senting themselves before the Lord, it looks as| 
if the 1 name and character of true Quakers, | 
would die out there. ‘Their example turns the | 
young people into the world; they catch its| 





| whom, through grace, they might prove singu- 


dividual he did not soon forget, being the first | 
time he ventured to absent himself on a week- 
day; and of which he was occasionally re- | 
minded by a worthy and faithful minister, w ho | 
was always at his post when health permitted. 

Silent meetings areoften irksome to those who | 
are unused to restraint—and who cannot bear | 
introversion upon their own hearts—but to 


larly beneficial. A military man went to a 
Friends’ meeting in the neighbourhood of his 
residence, on one occasion, but said afterwards, 
he would never go to a Quaker meeting in his | 
lifetime again, for it seemed that every sin he 
had ever committed was brought before him. 
A most profitable visitation, had he made a 
right use of it by turning to Him, who alone | 
can tell the sinner of “all things that ever he 
did,” and give him faith and repentance, and | 
strength to forsake his sins. ‘This wasa striking 
proof of the Saviour’s condescension, to appear 
in silent Quaker meetings. It is our interest 
to go to religious meetings, where we may have 
our true state opened to us by Him, whose 
‘Spirit searches all things,” and “ divides be- 
tween joint and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” And 
what a heavenly reward, will the faithful 
watchmen and watchwomen receive, who are 





ship him in spirit and in truth. H, 





West-town School Report. 


The Committee appointed to the care of the 
Boarding-School at West-town, Report,— 

That 54 boys and 63 girls were admitted 
during the year ending ‘Tenth month 16th, 


Since the separation of| 1846; and the average number of pupils dur. 


ing the same period ‘was 166—viz. 86 boys 
and 80 girls, 

It is cause of thankfulness, that this large 
and interesting family, has been favoured with 
| general good health—and that a comfortable 
degree of harmony has prevailed throughout 
the Institution. 

Meetings for Divine worship have been regu- 
larly held as heretofore on First and Filth 








profits of the farm were $1225. 03 cents, which 
leaves a balance on general account of $387. 
| 07 cents in favour of the Institution. 

The contemplated improvements described 
in the report of last year, are now in a state of 
forwardness. ‘The nursery buildings are com- 
pleted, and partially occupied, and it is believ- 


ed they will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
| Institution. 
/newly roofing the school building are mostly 


The materials for raising and 


prepared ; and the workmen have commenced 
operations which will be pressed on with all 
convenient despatch. It is thought, however, 
that it will be necessary to extend the present 
vacation a week beyond the usua! period, so 
as to guard against any dangerous effects on 
the pupils, from dampness or other causes; 
and the Committee have therefore given notice, 
that the Summer session will commence on 
Second-day, the 10th of Fifth month, and con. 
tinue, as usual, 23 weeks; so that the Fall va- 
cation will consist of only two weeks. 

An institntion like this, conducted with ener- 
gy and religious concern, under the care of the 
Yearly Meeting, is capable of diffusing exten- 
sive benefits among the members at large, 
provided it is properly cherished—and it is 
with much satisfaction, we are enabled to ex- 
press the belief, that its present condition offers 


|found persuading their negligent friends, to| strong inducements to parents and guardians, 
present their bodies a living sacrifice before| especially those who have not suitable schools 
ithe Lord, that they may be qualified to wor-|in their own neighbourhoods, to avail them- 


selves of the opportunity it affords, of giving 
their children a suitable education. We have 
reason to believe the Divine blessing has at- 
tended the labour of Friends, in the establish- 
ment and management of this seminary ; and 
that there is much encouragement to persevere 
in so good a work, having for its object, the 
present and everlasting welfare of the rising 
generation. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Committee. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 


Phiit., Fourth mo, 16th, 1847. 





An Earnest Appeal. 


I would beseech you who are conscious that 
you have turned aside, and stumbled at the 


spirit, and its habits, and unless brought in by |days; and the becoming demeanor of the|cross, proceed no further ; but fly to the great 


the arm of the good Shepherd, they become | 
lost to our religious Society. 

A Friend who had very regularly attended 
meeting, concluded at one of his harvests, that | 
he would remain in his field, but as he was 
riding on a load of hay, the wagon was over- 
turned, and he fell under it. While lying in 
that perilous position, his reflections led him to| 
the conclusion, it would have been better to/| 
have kept to his religious duty, and trusted to 





children on these occasions, has afforded satis- 
faction. 

The stated examinations of the school, have 
been attended by sub-committees appointed for 
that purpose, whose reports have presented a 
satisfactory account of the progress of the pu- 


I pils generally in their various studies,—includ- 


|ing the usual instruction in the doctrines and 
testimonies of our religious Society,—and also 
_of the united interest and concern of the teach- 


getting in his hay, alter he had discharged the | ers, to discharge the important duties devolving 
obligation which he first owed to Him, who| upon them. 


made the grass and the grain to grow. In an- 
other instance, a Friend had harnessed his) 
horse to his cart in order to engage in some 
work, instead of putting him to his carriage to| 
go to meeting, when the creature about the 


The disbursements, of the past year, for 
| family expenses, salaries, wages and inciden- 
tal charges, including ordinary repairs, and 
improvements, amounted to $15,081.78 cents. 
The amount charged for board and tuition to 


usual hour for meeting, suddenly ran off with) $13,305.46 cents, and the profits on merchan- 
the cart, turned into the meeting-house yard, | dize, and receipts from other sources of income, 
and quietly placed himself in the shed where | to $938.86 cents, leaving a deficiency in the 


he usually stood. 


It was a lesson to this in-|school department of $837.46 cents. 


The 


Redeemer, who so wonderfully condescended 
from the heights of immortal glory, took a 
painful humanity upon him, and bled for us, 
that he might bring us to celestial enjoyments, 
and for that end trod the most thorny paths, 
and left us the fairest example of humility, 
meekness, resignation, purity, and the most 
perfect plainness in every respect. Slight not 
the pattern he set, but follow it for his blessed 
sake, and the security of your own happiness. 
Shun all the gilded baits, the fair seeming ca- 
resses of a delusive world, in small matters as 
well as great, for they are all one in nature, 
though different in degree. Beware of the 
little foxes; they crop the tender buddings of 
the vine of life. Studiously avoid all friend- 
ships, flatterers, formal visits, idle pastimes, 
and parties of pleasure, which in any manner 
lead out of the fear of God, divert you from 
daily attention upon him, and indispose you 
for humble walking with him. 


woo ™e 
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Who, in their proper senses, would lose an works of the Calcutta School Book Society | relief, to the pestilence of a sickly climate.— 


eternal mansion, in the heavenly Jerusalem and | are too high. Of these works, thousands of | 
paradise of God, for the paltry pleasures and | pirated copies have been printed in Calcutta, | 
silly satisfactions, which must shortly end in| and disseminated through the country. But 
everlasting bitterness? Shall the decking of| the individual we alluded to, finding English 
these perishable bodies, the vanity of this un- type, at second hand, too dear for his purpose, | 
certain life, the gratifications of sense, the love has cut a set of punches for himself, and cast | 
of idle associates, or the apprehension of deri-|the type which he employs for this work. | 
sion from persons, ignorant of the virtue and | They are entirely wanting in that beauty and 
power of Truth, or unfaithful to it, have greater | exquisite accuracy which characterize our 
impression with you, than the love of Him that | English types, but to an inexperienced eye the 


Philadelphia Chronicle. 
‘encima 

Slave and Free Labour have at last come 
in collision at the South, as we have long ex- 
pected they would, ‘The consequence is, that 
the lower classes of the white population— 
those who are obliged to toil at manual labour 
for a livelihood, are thrown out of employment, 
while the aristocratic slave-owners are the only 
parties benefited. The poor slave derives no 





made you, the favour of Him that sustains you, | 
and a state of immutable blessedness with hi | 
in the realms of eternal light and glory? 
Make not so miserable a choice and prefer- 
ence, but practically adopt this apostolic “ 
vice, ** Be not conformed to this world ; but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your minds, 
that ye may prove what is that good, and ac- | 
ceptable, and perfect will of God.” | 

To behold blooming youth renouncing those 
temptations, and appearances of present advan- 
tage, which captivate the generality of their 
cotemporaries, for the sake of that glorious 
Truth, which leads under the cross, to the 
crown immortal, cannot fail of being accept- 
able to God and good men. “I rejoiced 
greatly,” saith the good apostle, “ that | found 
of thy children walking in the Truth.” “I 
have no greater joy than to hear that my chil- 
dren walk in Truth.” 


J. P. 


—- — 


A Hindoo Genius. 


A native of Calcutta, by hereditary profes- 
sion a blacksmith, who was employed for 
many years in cutting punches for this press, 
having now little occupation, has adopted the 
following ingenious mode of obtaining a liveli- 
hood: He has manufactured an iron press upon 
the model of one of those in use here, and set 
up a printing office, at which he has com- 
menced printing for the country at large. Last 
year he printed a native almanac, of superior 
character, which hada remarkable run. Soon 
after this he began to engrave on lead, pictures 
of the gods and goddesses of the Hindoo Pan- 
theon, of which hundreds of thousands were 
struck off on an inferior paper, and obtained a 
ready sale. Some of them were afterwards 
adorned by the art of the limner, and being set 
in frames, sold of course for a higher price. 
Hawkers were employed in traversing the 
country with packs of these mythological 
prints, both on account of our Serampore 
printer, and others who soon found it advanta- 
geous to imitate his example in Calcutta. 
Hence there are few villages to be found in a 
circle of many miles round the country, in 
which the cottage of perhaps the poorest indi- 
vidual is not supplied with the veritable effigy 
of some one of the popular gods. The supply, 
however, soon became too great for the de- 
mand, and his competitors relinquished the 
trade, which has since languished, and is now 
confined to a very limited extent. But his in- 
genuity was notexhausted. He determined to 
print English books for the numerous youths 
of the poorer classes, who are now endeavour- 
ing to obtain a smattering of our tongue, and 


for whom even the low-priced elementary | 





difference between them and letters cast in Eu- 
rope or America would scarcely be apparent, 


benefit from it, but the indolent and overbear- 
ing master is enabled to place a wider gap be- 


and to a native the inferiority would be altoge- tween himself and his poor white fellow-citi- 
ther imperceptible. Thus furnished by his| zens. He is rendered independent of the white 
own ingenuity with the whole apparatus of a| workmen and becomes a petty lord. ‘The ef- 
typographical establishment, he is enabled to | fect of this cannot fail to be exceedingly impor- 


| produce works at so cheapa rate, as complete-| tant. Consequences will follow, which ‘will, 


ly to undersell the presses in Calcutta. ‘lhe | in the end, result in the overthrow of slavery. 
native booksellers in that city, a rising race,; No man, however favourable to slavery he 
though at present of little note, are happy to| may be, can fail to see that the employment of 
avail themselves of his labours, and purchase | slaves in manufacturing, must ruin and im- 
edition after edition of his cheap books. As|poverish the white labourer, The instance 
soon as education in the vernacular language | where the difficulty occurred at the Pensacola 
becomes the order of the day, it is by such) Navy Yard, in regard to this matter, is fami- 
men and such means that books will be multi-| liar to our readers. Here is another case. 
plied. Capital will be poured in upon the en-|‘The workmen of the Tredegar iron-works, in 
terprise ; the natives, who are acquainted both} Richmond, Va., have struck against the em- 
with English and Bengalee, will find it to their| ployment of slaves at puddling in that estab- 
advantage to cater for the press, and the means | lishment, and also for an increase of wages, 
of improvement will be placed within the reach|'The owner of the works sends them word 


of the middling and lower classes of society.— | through the newspapers, that as they have dis- 
India Paper. | 


charged themselves, he will dispense with their 
—- | service, and put the slaves in their places. 

Lo! the Poor Indian.—We have before us|‘The matter is exciting some feeling, and the 
a communication, the length of which precludes | proprietor of the works appeals to the public 
the possibility of our copying it, but which is| to sustain him in resisting what he calls “ the 
of interest. It is an appeal to the public by | boldest attack upon slave labour, and the rights 
Thomas P. Cope, Robert T. Conrad, and|of the citizens, ever before made in a slave 
Job R. Tyson, on behalf of a remnant of| State.”—Jbid. 
the Troquois Indians, whose misfortunes and 


sad fate are sufficient to excite pity and com-| Interesting Discoveries —The New Orleans 
miseration. ‘The appeal embraces a long let-| Delta says, Dr. M. W. Dickinson, of the Aca- 
ter written by Dr. Peter Wilson, a chief of the| demy of Sciences, who was sent from Phila- 
tribe, and a full blooded Indian, of the Seneca | delphia for the purpose of investigating the 
and Cayuga races. The object of his mission | geology of the Valley of the Mississippi, is now 
is to raise funds sufficient to bring them from} in that city. His discoveries have opened new 
the Western wilderness beyond the Mississippi, | paths for the ruminations of the student in this 
to their former homes on the Cattaraugus Re-| important science, and reflected well-earned 
servation, in the State of New York, where} honours on himself. Very lately Dr. Dickin- 
they own houses and land, and where, being! son made a tour of inspection through that 
accustomed to labour, they have the means of portion of Alabama in which abounds the rot- 
living in independence, |ten lime-stone formation. This is particularly 

Ot the sum necessary to restore them to! the case in the vicinities of Clark, Washington 
their homes, about $1000 is needed, which) and Claiborne counties, in that State. Here- 
their Chief hopes to obtain for them, in this|tofore this formation has been considered by 
city. | geologists as a detritus from shells, &c., but 

He comes to solicit pecuniary aid to bring! by the power of glasses it has been proved to 
back to their kindred and friends about eighty | be entirely different. Dr. Dickinson informs 
wretched persons, who, with ninety more, since | us that it is a huge coral reef, where gigantic 
dead, were seduced a year ago, from their! branches shoot up several feet into a beautiful 





| homes, to a desert and pestilential region, by | arborescent form in its original bed of the pri- 


the deceptive cunning of the white man. meval ocean. At its base are the fossil re. 

The facts related by Dr. Wilson, require no; mains of the huge zuglodon, shark, fishes, &c., 
addition from us, to affect the feelings and| many of the former from forty to one hundred 
touch the heart. These poor Indians who} feet long, winding in serpentine form among 
have survived their companions, being chiefly | the coral. Below this were found the remains 
women and children, continue to wander about | of an extensive sea, the bottom of which was 
on the Western shore of the Missouri, without} lined with a bed of shells, varying from twenty 
a shed to cover them, subsisting upon unwhole- lto thirty feet, in a fine state of preservation, 
some food or the precarious hospitality of the|‘These beds yielded a great variety of shells, 


inhabitants, and exposed, without mitigation or| many of which may be still found in our pre- 





sent seas, and hence must have been of compa-| The main building has been raised another | David Griscom, 


ratively recent formation. Below this was 
found a huge oyster bed, imbedded in a blue 
mar! or clay, in their original position. Some 
of these oysters measured fifieen inches in 
length and weighed from ten to fifteen pounds. 
Succeeding this stratum were found the bot- 
toms of several ancient seas, lakes and rivers, 
all yielding numerous fine fossils, Many of 
these fossils Dr. Dickinson has forwarded to 
the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadel- 
phia.—Late Paper. 
neat 

I see a great deal of instruction in the words, 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them.” To know the counsel of the Lord, 
is rendered an essential blessing, only in pro- 
portion to our fidelity in correspondent prac- 
tice. The simplicity of obedience is our best 
covering, and will stand us instead, when 
extensive knowledge and quickness of appre- 
hension in unpractised truths, will only pierce 
the hand that grasps at them, as the principal 
dependance and treasure.—Fothergill. 

— SS . 
For ** The Friend.” 
A PENITENTIAL HYMN. 

Oh! return to my spirit, as in those glad days 

When Thy pillar of light shone before me ; 


And each vapour of doubt was dispelled by its rays, 
While Thy banner of comfort waved o’er me! 


I have clung to the idols I sinfully made, 
With devotedness due to Thee only ; 

And ’tis meet that the faithless illusions should fade, 
And now leave me benighted and ionely. 


I have grasped at enjoyments a vain world bestows, 
Though I knew they would surely deceive me; 
And now, where shall my sorrowing bosom repose, 

Unless Thou again wilt receive me? 


Oh! return to my spirit, as in those glad days 
When Thy pillar of light shone betore me ; 

And each vapour of doubt was dispelled by its rays, 
While Thy banner of comfort waved o’er me! 
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SIXTH MONTH 12, 1847. 





We have received some information respect- 
ing New York Yearly Meeting, but as we are 
in daily expectation of receiving the printed 
minutes, we purpose deferring our account till 
their arrival, 

We are informed that the pupils entered for 
West-town School this session, commenced 
their studies in the forepart of last month—the 


number now there being over one hundred and | 


sixty of the two sexes, which is greater than 
in the corresponding session of the preceding 


year ; an unusually large proportion have gone | 


from this city. 
dence, the country at this season is peculiarly 
attractive; and while during the hours of stu- 


dy, they are acquiring a knowledge of the dif- | 
ferent branches taught there, health and vigour 
are promoted, by various exercises at intervals 
in their extensive play-grounds, and in dressing 
their flower gardens, for which purpose ground 
within the limits of each, has been allotted suf- 
ficient (o accommodate both sexes. 





To children from a city resi- | 


THE FRIEND. 





‘story in order to make the boys’ lodging room 

more airy, and has been covered with a slate 
roof, ‘The two new buildings erected for the 
sick and invalids, are found to be a great ac- 
‘commodation. It is expected that at no very 
distant period, coal will be almost altogether 
jused as fuel, which will give additional secu- 
rity and comfort, when fires are needed through- 
out the house. The report of the Committee 
'presented to our late Yearly Meeting, will be 
found on another page. 





| We freely insert the following from an aged 
| Friend, and are authorized to say the assertion 
| alluded to, was an oversight in the writer. 


“Fifth month 31st, 1847. 

|‘ Respected Friend R. Smith: 

| “The author of ¢ Restoration of Harmony’ 
was not sensible of his mistake when he says, 
|‘ We have a decided testimony against war, 
‘and are the only Christians, who, as a body 
hold war as unlawful.’ | had my education 
among a respectable class of Christians called 
Menonists, (my father was one,) who as a body 
of Christians hold war unlawful, and to my 
certain knowledge have suffered much on ac- 
|count of their testimony ; they also refuse tak- 
ing oaths, paying hirelings, &c., &c. They 
are a considerable body iu Montgomery, Lan- 
caster, Berks, Bucks, and many other counties. 
The class of people called Dunkers hold the 
isame. If a Menonist, much unknown to 
Friends, should write to the world, ‘ we are the 
only Christians, who, as a body hold war as 
unlawful,’ it would be considered a great mis- 
take, and no doubt Friends would endeavour 
to inform him of so material an error.—l am 
a constant reader of “The Friend,” and per- 
haps never found therein a piece more appro- 
priate, and fitting our times, and one | more 
approved of, than * Restoration of Harmony,’ 
the above excepted.” 








We have been requested to re-insert the fol- 
lowing list of Friends appointed in the country 
to collect and receive donations for publishing 
and circulating Dymond’s Essay on War. A 
large portion of the edition is now ready for 

|delivery, and the funds are needed for defray- 
|ing the expense. 


Nathan Sharpless, Concord. 
Joel Evans, Springfield. 


Whiteland. 
New Garden. 


George Malin, 
Enoch Lewis, 


Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington. 
Stephen Webb, Kennett. 

| Samuel B. Morris, Germantown. 
Jeremiah Willets, Haddonfield. 
Morris Cope, West Marlborough. 
| Joseph Tatum, Woodbury. 
Charles Downing, Downingtown. 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich. 


| William P. Townsend, West Chester. 
William J. Allinson, Burlington. 





| William Coale, Sadsbury. 
Isaac P. Garrett, Darby. 

{Solomon Lukens, Coatesville. 

| David Roberts, Moorestown. 





John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; 
John Elliott, No. 243 Race street ; John Car- 


West Grove. 
Salem, N. J. 
Plainfield, 

Birmingham. 


| Richard M. Acton, 
| Nathan Vail, 
| Aaron Sharpless, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 

|Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No, 

179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 


Visiting Managers ned the Month.— 


ter, No. 105 S. Twelfth street. 
Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 
Matron.—Susan Barton. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident 
Worthington. 


Physician.— Dr. Joshua H. 








Dizp, on the 19th of Ninth month last, James Jones, 

at the residence of William Brazelton, Georgetown, 
Illinois, where he had gone for the purpose of impfov. 
ing the health of an afflicted son. He was a member 
of Newberry Monthly Meeting, a diligent agtender 
of his particular meeting, and a good example to his 
children in the things pertaining to the promotion of 
Truth ; in whose service he travelled much as a com- 
panion to ministering Friends. He was an affection. 
ate husband, a tender father, a devoted friend, anda 
willing servant of his Divine Master, who in his wis- 
doin has taken him, we believe, to the abodes of peace 
and rest. 





, at her residence in Grand Isle, Grand Isle 
county, Vt., on the 16th of Third month, 1847, in her 
60th year, Mercy CuamBertain, widow of the late 
Wyman Chamberlain, a member of Peru Monthly 
Meeting, N. Y. For several years her health had 
been declining, and for a number of months previous 
to her death, her disease assumed a dropsical form, 
which confined her to her house, being attended with 
great suffering of body ; yet her mind enjoyed much 
quietude, and she looked forward to her change with 
composure.—She remarked to some of her friends, that 
she was frequently led to look back to see if anything 
stood in her way, but was not ablo to discover any- 
thing; she believed it would be well with her. A 
short time before her departure, observing one of her 
children to weep, she inquired if they thought her 
close was near? Being answered, they did, she re- 
plied, “If this is death, it is easy ;” and thus quietly 
passed away as if falling asleep.—Being of an exem- 
plary life and conversation, attached to the principles 
of Truth as professed by early Friends, she maniest- 
ed aconcern for the prosperity of our religious So- 
ciety, with desires that it should continue on its an- 
cient foundation. Her friends are comforted in the 
belief, that now her conflicts have ceased, and she has 
been permitted to enter that city whose walls are sal- 
vation, and whose gates are praise. 











, on the 19th of Fifth month, 1847, after a 
short but severe illness, at his residence in Upper Chi- 
chester, Delaware county, Pa., Joseru Pennect, in 
the 56th year of his age ; a member of Concord Month- 
ly Meeting. His removal is deeply felt by his family 
and numerous friends, to whom he was much en- 
deared. 


—--, in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 29th of Fifth 
month last, Joun W. Cuorer, of that city, formerly of 
Philadelphia, aged about 48 years, 
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